ef whieh his last act was but the orowning erase, We accept hin 


as the type of what an Inglish gentleman should be. He hated any- 
thing that was sordid and means"? Sidney, himself, in arcadia 
@xpresses the qualities possessed by an ideal gentleman, Palladius, 
aA wind of most excellent composition, a piercing wit, quite void 
of ostentation, high erested thoughts seated in a heart of courtesy, 
an eloquence as sweet in the uttering as slow to come to the uttere 
ing, a dehavior so noble as gave majesty to adversity, and all ån 
& man whose age could not be above one and twenty years."2 these 
few excerpts suffice to portray the value placed by the sixteenth 
century upon the eharacter an‘ worth of the gentleman, Chesterfield, 
too, held moral virtues in hig> esteem, although in his qorrespond- 
ence to Stanhope in his teen age, Checterfield eonforms to the 
@ighteenth century standsrd of conduct. In the early letters, 
however, he makes i¢ very elear that he wishes his eon to /form 
enly praisewortty habits and traits and to aiopt eorreet prine 
ciples of thought and eoniuct. In Letter LXVIII, he writes in 
true sixteenth century spirit, “you would find then, that virtue 
consists in doing good, and in speaking truth, thai the effects 

ef it are advantageous to all mankind, and to one's self in pare 
ticular, Virtue makes us pity and relieve the misfortunes of san- 
wind; it makes us promote justice and good erder in society; and 
An general, vontributes te whatover tends to the real good of ran- 
kind, To ourselves ft gives en inward eonfort and satisfaction, 


2. arcadia, Intro., P XVe 
Qe Ope Gite, p 16. 





